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For the Companion. 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Cuapter VII. 
| & Hany —— : ” 
‘88 “Well, it is about the coolest thing I ever heard of, 
Co in the way of highway robbery!” was Mr. Joshua 
= Kent’s remark when he first learned of the manner in 
New York which his money had disappeared. 
aa Noel, unable to leave the house himself, had sent for 
the farmer, next morning, and related the whole cir- 
ause of cumstances of the outrage which had been perpetrated 
cots on him. 
le, ate xf “J felt it was my duty to acquaint you with the facts 
eT at once,” replied the young man, who was stretched at 
eis full length on the lounge in the sitting-room. “TI sup- 
x pose, too, you would wish to take steps to detect, if 
possible, the wretch, and have him brought to justice.” 
. PO “[T shall set about that at once, you may depend,” 
OR twirling his hat round on his knee. “But who could 
ASES, have believed it? in this quiet old town, too. One 
reads of such things in the papers, you see, but then it’s 
always along way off, and seems about as real asa 
) a story in your novels, you know; but this here comes 
nh twenty, * (ity “ff ’ ba 
. PILLe right straight home, not only to a man’s pocket, but 
> has allel makes him feel as though he wasn’t quite safe in his 
own house or on the road of a dark night.” 
: “Yes; the whole thing has an air of unreality about 
ia and ge it. Ishould think it was all a dream, or some mad 
Pee frolic of my fancy, if the wallet hadn’t gone, and if my 
and vers t bones didn’t have a generally stiff and bruised feeling. 
. It was an awful blow that fellow gave me. I can’t im- 
lightest deg agine how he got so close without my hearing a sound. 
- He must have been on the watch when I entered the 
AFETY. wood.” 
MOST BMIN “A veteran hand at such business,]J reckon. But you 
slitied appr look used up. What a mercy you got off as well as 
you did!” 
hs “Yes; the blow might have finished me up. But I’ll 
be on my feet again to-morrow, and the next time you 
drugs and trust me with your wallet, farmer Kent, I’ll take bet- 
ter care of it. If the other isn’t produced soon, I shall 
rietors, hold myself your debtor for the amount stolen.” 
remont Stet “Tut, tut, young man,” answered the farmer, who 
os ae knew very well that Mrs. Dane’s income barely ena- 
ra ag bled her to send her son through college. ‘You andI 
1s will come to hard words if I hear any more talk of that 
sort. I shall go at once to the sheriff, put him in pos- 
OYs. session of the facts, and see if we can’t ferret out the 
h the Low rascal and clap him into prison for a round term. 
, What a hue and cry it will raise throughout the town!” 
ng school Pt “Yes; [I see that,’”’ answered Noel. “You mean to 


the Lowe! ‘ . : 
oa #1 make it public at once, then?” said the speaker, care- 


fully raising himself on one arm. 
“No; I think we’ll keep close for a few days—set the 
Villain off his guard, likely—talk that matter over with 


}f Cold or Ce the sheriff.”” At this moment Lilian put her head into 
ene theroom. She and the farmer were on excellent terms. 

: He had danced her on his knee, and swung her up to 
and has, wit 


the wall in his strong arms, many a time, when she was 
a baby. 

“Ah, my lady bird”’—catching sight of her and put- 
ting out both hands—‘“‘come here and say good-morn- 
ing to me.” 

“Good-morning,” said Lilian, darting across the 
floor to the man’s side. ‘“O, I’m so glad to see you, 
Mr. Kent! Isn’t it awful, though ?” and she glanced at 
Noel, with an expression that left no doubt of her 
Meaning. 


ris terrible di 
the most Eu! 
vod = China, * 
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ite globules*® 
hy person, 


ood. The Pert “Well, yes, it was pretty bad; but it might have 
Jement, and f been a good deal worse.” 
re “I know that,” putting her cheek down to her broth- 


er’s in a way that showed she felt the force of this last 
remark. “Only think if they had killed him;” the 
tears suddenly filling her eyes. 

“But they didn’t do any such thing,” answered Noel, 
Pulling her curls with a mixture of playfulness and 
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sines are af affection. “The Lord was there, and didn’t let them.” 
tried, “foun! “That’s it; he’s put it in the right way,” fervently 

ics. We bare! endorsed farmer Kent. 

v's Balsam “Mother won’t get up until dinner,” added Lilian, a 
; disease. moment later. “But she wants to know how you feel, 








Noel.” 














“There, I knew it would be so,” said the young man, 
With a little, impatient gesture, that started up all the 
Sore feeling in his bones. “It’s all of my coming home 
last night, and the fright she took over me.” 

‘And no wonder, Mr. Kent,” put in Lilian, with a 
Sood deal of spirit. “If you could have seen how white 
he looked—just like a ghost, and so faint he could 
hardly Stagger to a chair—you wouldn’t wonder that 
Poor mamma and I were dreadfully scared; and then 
© learn a little later what he’d been through!” she 
shuddered. 

“Well, he came out of it all sound at last. That’s 
- Way to look at it now, child. Keep the bright side 

Palway: 8;” with which general maxim the speaker rose 
“Ps shaking hands with his little pet and her brother. 

I'm off, now, for the sheriff’s. Keep yourself quiet 
‘day, young Dane, and you'll be as good as new to- 
Morrow.” 
While this talk was going on in Mrs. Dane’s sitting- 
Tom, something of a different sort was going on in the 
“peck of a rusty colored cottage at the foot of the lane. 








































































































that sooner or later walks over all thresholds—the one| “I will, then; I remember ‘Our Father,’ and the child 
guest that no splendor nor poverty, no joy nor grief | sank down on her knees, and the soft, tremulous voice 
can turn aside. |lifted itself up and went through the prayer; and be- 
The poor, soured, fretted, old life that had dwelt un-| neath it,in that solemn hour, something in Amy’s 
der that roof for years, was going out at last. Miss | heart took hold on God. 

Page was dying. Hubert stood still, listening to the words—that some- 
She had been alone all through the night, in a sort | thing, away down in the dark and silence of the woods, 
of stupor, but in the morning the loud, hard breathing, | floating before him all the time, and seeming to burn 
mingled with strange moans, had aroused Amy, who | into his heart and brain. And this God saw it, too; 
hurried into the sick woman’s chamber to learn what | this God to whom Amy was praying. 

was the matter. The child’s voice ceased, and she rose up. The face 
A ghastly sight struck the child. The coarse, gray | had grown rigid now, but some new peace had settled 
hair floating about the old, sharp, wrinkled face; the | upon it, and seemed to soften the hard, sharp lines. 
glassy eyes; the awful shadow over all. | The cold hand groped for the child’s head, and laid 
“O, Miss Page, what is the matter?” cried the fright- | itself there in a dying blessing. 
ened child. : | “You’ve done me good, Amy. Good-by. I’m going 
“T can’t breathe, and I’m cold all over. Won’t you j to this Father; and O, children, don’t ever forget Him 
go and get some help?” Andagain the hard breathing, | in all the life to come.” 

the short, sharp moans coming and going. The weak voice sank into a whisper; the head drooped 
The little girl ran to the other attic, farther off, where | lower; the breath came slower; on the face deepened 
her brother slept. i that awful shadow of death; and so the life of Miss 
“O, Hubert, do get right up and come straight here. | Page had gone out. 

Something dreadful’s happened to Miss Page.” Hubert laid the old head back on the pillow, and 
Hubert had lain awake most of that night, tossing | Smoothed away the coarse gray hair from the forehead 
restlessly to and fro, but toward morning he fell into a | tenderly, as if it had been his own mother’s. 

heavy sleep, out of which the scared voice at the door| Amy stood by, crying softly. ‘Is she really dead, 
aroused him. | Hubert?” quivered out the lips. 

In a few moments he was in Miss Page’s room. The| “Yes,” in a whisper. 

moans had grown lower, but her breath still came in | 





Hubert was greatly shocked at the sight. He was | lastthing. Don’t you know she said it comforted her?” 
wiser than his sister, and half understood what it! “Yes.” 
meant. He took the cold, withered hands in his, and} It was very hard to get the word out then. 


Page? Shall I go for the doctor?” 
She had not always been kind to him; but he forgot | it was the knowledge of his sin. 
all that now, seeing that ashen face. 


I’m going away from you, children.” The voice was | World, Hubert. 
strained and hoarse, but softer than it had ever been | 
before. 

“O, you don’t mean that you’re really going to die, | thief!” 
Miss Page?” Amy’s voice and face all broken up with! 


old, withered woman there, and it seemed to the child ; ¢ar: “O, Hubert, why didn’t you say ‘Our Father?” 

that she should be utterly lost and friendless in the! “Icouldn’t, Amy; don’t ask me.” 

great world without her. | 
The dim, glassy eyes looked at her with a pitiful re- | further words on her part. 

gret struggling inthem. ‘‘You’ve been a good child to | Hubert tried to steady his bewildered thoughts. 


thoughtful as I might. Things look different when one | Search of help. 
comes to lie where I do; remember the dying old wo- | 
man’s words: Things look different then.” 
Amy wrung her hands. “O, can’t we do something 
for her, Hubert? Can’t we do something?” 
The old woman shook her head. “It’s too late now, | 
child. But I should like to have one thing.” | the dead woman; and I think at that moment Huber 
“What is that, Miss Page?’ said Hubert, bending | Barrows envied them both. 
down, for the strained voice grew faint. | 


| ter ?”’ 
“OQ, no; she looks so pleasant and happy like. 
never looked like that when she was alive, Hubert.” 


somebody make a prayer. 
hear it now.” 

A look—was it guilt, or fear, or both—sprang sud- 
denly into the eyes of Hubert Barrows. Under the 
stones and leaves out yonder in the thicket, where the | 
pleasant autumn sunshine floated in golden warmth 
and beauty, there was something that no man knew, | 
no one but Hubert Barrows and this God to whom the | etables—seaweeds not excepted—of game, poultry, fish 
old woman asked him, with her dying breath, to pray. | which last is the standing dish of every Japanese table 


of guilt! 
| To be continued. 





say it, do, ‘Our Father.’ ” 


gle all through it. 


“O, Hubert,” looking up suddenly, with a smile 
gasps, and that ashy shadow had deepened on her face. | through her tears, “I’m glad I said ‘Our Father,’ the 


Some- 
began to rub them. ‘What can I do for you, Miss} thing lay cold, and hard, and bitterer than the death 
| by which they waited, on the soul of Hubert Barrows; 


Suddenly Amy went round to his side of the bed. 
“Tt’s too late to do any good. I know whatit is now. | She put her little hand in his. “We're all alone in the 
We must love each other very much.” 
He looked at her; then he winced under the secret 
| thought, “Only one friend in the world, and he was a 


But he bent down and kissed her; and the little fin- 
grief and terror. A good many loose tendrils of the | £¢Ts held fast to his coat collar, and the child’s warm 
little warm heart had, in all these years, clung to the | Preath and the whispered words came together into his 


Something in his words or manner kept back any 


The 
me, Amy, and may be I haven’t been so kind and) time had now come for prompt action. He must go in 


“Will you be afraid to stay here all alone, little sis- 


She 


So he left the little girl keeping her watch alone by 


The sunshine was warm among the bare branches 
The old woman rallied again. “I should like to have | and on the dried grass of the fringe of woods; but as 
It would be comfortin’ to | he entered it Hubert Barrows shivered and glanced oft 

| to a dark corner; and his glance was, alas, the glance 


A JAPANESE PARTY AT BREAKFAST. 
The food of the Japanese consists of a variety of vege- 


“Hubert,” said Amy, in a quick underbreath, “you | Flesh meat, except venison, is very seldom eaten by 
them. Rice is used instead of bread, and tea is taken 
“I can’t, O, I can’t say it!” his voice thick, a strug- | at every meal. Fruits and sweetmeats are also much 
|; used. The food is cut up into small pieces, and then 
“‘Won’t nobody pray with me?” groaned out sharp- | served up in basins of porcelain, or japanned wood, on 


sticks, like the Chinese. Soup they generally drink di- 
rectly out of the bowl, though occasionallya porcelain 
spoon is used. The place of honor among them is the 
left hand, because the swords are worn on that side. 
The Japanese are noted for their hospitality. Not 
content with inviting guests to a grand dinner, they 
expect them to bring servants with them, that they 
may carry off with them what they are unable to eat at 
table! They astonished Com. Perry and his officers 
by taking away all that was left of the feast which he 
gave them on board his flagship, and by sending on 
board all that was left of the feast which they gave to 
him and his officers on shore! 


—~ 
For the Companion. 
ESTELLA’S JOURNEY WEST. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


Estella March and her mother sat talking so earnest- 

ly that it was a wonder how their shining needles could 

fly in and out with such precision. 

“It is a great risk,” reiterated Mrs. M., for the sixth 

time. “But as you must be there this month, you can- 

not wait longer for an escort.” 

“QO, ma, don’t worry about me. Asif I couldn’t go 

eight hundred miles without being in danger of such a 

chapter of accidents as you have described here this Af- 

ternoon. Trust me? Why, I’ll be as grave as Dea. 

Ross, and as prim as Hannah Shepard.” 

“Stella, remember Mr. Fargo’s advice. He has seen 

a great deal of the world, and he charged you not to 

speak to any one but the conductor, or some man who 
had a wife and six children with him.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the slender little maiden, with a 
grand air, “you and Mr. Fargo must think me a fool; 

as if I should dare get up a flirtation with a perfect 

stranger. Me, indeed!” 

“Dear Stella! You know [ trust you. It would kill 
me to think that you could do any thing that bordered 
upon debatable ground; but young girls are unsus- 
pecting. Remember, you will find censorious eyes 
wherever you are.” 

“Not Mrs. Perkins’, I hope; prying old thing; al- 
ways looking at you as if it was a sin to be young and 
happy, instead of old and cross.” 

“Well, well, responded the mother, smiling, “much 
as you resent Groton slanders, and despise Groton gos- 
sip, you may not be beyond it, for ill news travels 
apace.” 

“As if Groton was all creation, and like a cross step- 
mother, could keep me in awe away out in Dlinois. 
That is too bad!” 

“You seem very sensitive, my dear; but as I can’t 
make my experience answer for you, I suppose it will, 
be necessary for you to learn as we all do. Only profit 
by your follles.” 

“Why, ma, every old lady in Athol told me you was 
perfect; always modest and proper. And then they 
looked at me and sighed, as if virtue had died out with 
the people of a past generation.” 

“T suppose they kindly forgot my faults.” 

“No, ma; for I do believe you always was as good as 
you could be;” and the smile of love which beautified 
the girl’s upturned face was fair to see. 

Stella started on her Western tour, consulting the 
conductors and looking after her baggage in a business- 
like way, according to programme. The conductors 
were very kind; for Stella, in her nice, becoming trav- 
elling dress, was not a girl to be overlooked in any 
crowd. One of them, a young man, gave her the mi- 
nutest directions every time he took her ticket, and at 
last grew so solicitous to serve her that he forgot that 
terrible press of business which makes conductors 
scowl at garrulous old ladies and the anxious mothers 
of small children, and sat down to chat with her. 

“You came from Groton, Mass., I think.”’ 

“Yes, sir; and I’m going way to Carlyle, Il.” 

“A long journey; but I dare say you'll have no 
trouble.” : 

“O, no, indeed; not the least. I promised our folks 
not to speak to any body but the conductors, and they 
have all been very kind and obliging.” 

“Very prudent advice!” and here his eyes met those 
of aroguish looking young gent, who was near enough 
to hear this last remark of Stella. “Wonder if that 
resolution will stand the test of temptation,” said the 
eyes; and with a droll glance in reply, the conductor 
left. 

More people crowded in. A gallant young man re- 
signed his seat to the ladies, stood for a time close by 
Stella, and at last politely asked leave to sit down. 

“Certainly,” nodded the obliging Stella, but she did 
not catch the triumphant glance which he threw at the 
conductor. 

“Miss Estella March, allow me to introduce myself 
as Mr. Harris, of Westbury,” said the young man, with 
that quiet assurance which made it seem all right to 
Stella. “Iam so well acquainted with Groton people, 
that I cannot believe,” looking into her blushing face 
appealingly, ‘“‘that you will refuse to speak to me, al- 
though I am not a conductor.” 

“OQ, no, indeed!”’ cried Stella, much mortified at hav- 
ing hurt his feelings so nnconscionsly. “You see I 
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Something had come that morning to this threshold, 
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body who lives so near Groton. I’m sure I’ve heard 
pa speak of your family.” 

“Certainly, you have; every body in Westbury knows 
Dr. George March,” hazarding a guess at the name of 
the gentleman he professed to know so well. ‘Very 
talented physician, Dr. M.” 

“Q, that’s my uncle. Pa’s name is Stephen.” 

“Possible, Stephen March ?” 

Foolish Stella! He talked so familiarly of Groton 
people, that in five minutes she felt perfectly at home 
with him, never dreaming that he had read her name 
from her trunk at the last station, and guessed the rest. 

How sociable they were and how shadowy the smile 
was which danced about that conductor’s lips every 
time he met Mr. Harris’s eyes! The flirtation lost none 
of its interest until Mr. Harris, with many expressions 
of regret, tore himself away at the last station where a 
change of cars was necessary for Stella, and only twen- 
ty miles east of her sister’s. 

“T shall feel so anxious about you,” he said, waving 
an adieu, “very anxious to know that you reach your 
friends in safety. May I not hope to hear from you?” 

Blushing, smiling, yet unwilling to call up that har- 
rowing look of disappointment which a refusal would 
surely bring over the engaging Mr. Harris’s face, Stella 

answered, “‘O, well, ’ll write you as soon as I am safe- 
ly there.” 

“Thank you, thank you;” and away darted Mr. Har- 
ris to gain the train he was to take, and which was al- 
ready on the move. 

Mrs. Perkins had a piece of news too good to keep 
until her work was done. As soon as the last dinner 
dish had clattered into its place, she caught her cloud 
and shawl and sailed away. We cannot take oath that 
she told her story twice alike, for, like all great orators, 
she adapted herself to her audience; but is what 
she had left to tell Mrs. March, after visiting several 
others. 

“Good-afternoon ; 
on ye fora long time. 
afore ever she got to sister Lucy’s. 

“Beau! Estella! Mrs. Perkins, 
you.” 

“Mighty dignified!” 
you’ve heerd what I’ve 
aloud, “O, of 


”» 


here 


d’ye do? Haven't seen any 
So Estella picked up a beau 


” 


how 


[do not understand 


Mrs. 


” 
say. 


Pp. “Wait dll 
She then said 
always expected that 


thought 
rot to 


course not. It’s 


folks’ll be dretile mysterious on such oceasions. But 
the news vot back in less’n a week.” 
“What news?” coldly inquired Mrs. March. 
“Nothing, much,” with ill concealed delight; ‘‘only 


one of the Iarrises, from Westbury, was on the train, 
and heard Stella tell the conductor that she promised 
not to speak to any one but him, so he up and intro- 
duced himself, just to see what he could do, and they 
got so chipper that they promised to write when they 
parted.” 

“What right have you to circulate such a story as 
this about Stelia, ma'am?” 

“Law! you needn’t think you can get round 
Joshua Peters was on the train, and see the hull ont. 
He heerd her promise to write, when she was standin’ 
on the platform. An’ more’n all that, I had the horse 
tackled and went over to cousin Jim’s, and his Sam 
said that he heerd Harris a-readin’ her letter to a parcel 


me, 


o’ young fellers, and they haw-hawed well when he got 
off the story about her sayin’ she shouldn’t speak to 


nobody but a conductor. That conductor liked the 
joke, too, I kin tell ye. 

A silence ensued, in which Mrs. 
time to see to the men folks; and then she left. 

Stella enjoyed life at her sister’s, and yet there were 
times when a tinge of homesickness darkened her brow 
for a moment; at nightfall her heart was sometimes 
full, so full that she could not speak. 

One night Lucy was away, and Stella sat alone in 
the parlor. Then she crept into her sister’s little, cosy 
room, and sat watching the setting sun with pensive 
wr. The bell rang, and Honora clattered unnoticed 
through the hall. 

“Is Miss Estella March at home?” 
man. “Miss Estella March?” 
vaguely; ‘fan’ is it Stella you mean?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Freeman’s sister.” 

Honora made a gesture of command and strode off. 
The gentleman obeyed orders and followed, and Hono- 
ra had the satisfaction of leading him straight 


” 


Perkins guessed ’twas 


asked a fine, tall 


young echoed Honora, 


into 


Mrs. Freeman’s bedroom. Then she shambled back to 
the kitchen, wearing the superior air of one who had 
done the right thing. 


Stella sprung up, clutched her falling hair, stared, 
then sprang forward with a jovous little cry. 

“O, Fred, of all faces in the world, yours was the last 
IT hoped to see! How glad Lam! How 
and Lucy will be! That stupid Honora! Do come 
back into the parlor.” 

How those cousins did talk! What ri 
of laughter made the walls echoagain! How sad some 
item of home news sometimes made both faces! 


nving bursts 


glad Horace | 


parts to spare his own blushes, and boasted of his con- 
quest over a young lady who would not look at any 


body but aconductor. Of course Mrs. Perkins heard 
all about it, and came tattling to Aunt Lissa; and your 
mother, good soul, is scolding herself sharply for her 
imprudence in letting you comealone. I tell you what, 
Stella, if girls could hear their billet doux read over by 
the young men, and hear the coarse jests cracked at 
their tender words, they would be rather more careful 
who they write to.” 

Fred was a dear, kind elder cousin, and when he saw 
the blushes of shame, the hot tears of indignation and 
self-reproach in those beautiful eyes, he wished he had 
left the painful task to some one who loved her less. 
But she, as if reading his thought, at once frankly 
said,— 

“From my heart I thank you for your kindness. See 
if you ever have cause to be ashamed of me again.” 
“Q, Stella, think if Harris had been a knave instead 
of a fool.” 

“T have, I have.” 

“And little Starlight,” he said, using her pet name 
this time as he used when she had sat on his lap a dear 
little rogue of six years, “tell all your young friends 
from me to be careful how they write notes to men 
who will use them so unscrupulously.” 

Mrs. March could truly say, when Stella returned 
home, that she had profited by her own folly, and 
grown wiser by sad experience. 


a eee 
PRAIRIE FIRE AND RUM FIRE. 


The prairie fire! at midnight hour 
The traveller hears it roaring by— 
A form of terror and of power, 
That walks the earth and licks the sky. 


The wild deer on his grassy bed 

Wakes from his dream of breaking day, 
Listens, and tips his antlered head, 

Snuffs the hot blast and bounds away. 


Where that destroying angel goes, 
Borne on the wings of autumn’s wind, 
He leaves no grass, no praisie rose, 
But all is scorched and black behind. 


But when spring eomes, a flowery belt 
Across the prairie’s bosom thrown, 

Shows us that where his foot was felt 
The angel dropped a jewelled zone, 


But there’s a fire along whose track 
Spring never scatters flowers in bloom; 
No spring e’er follows—all is black 
As midnight in a hopeless gloom. 
Alike upon the low and high 
Falls this strange fire; it feeds and plays 
On beauty’s cheek, in wisdom’s eye, 
And smites down manhood in its ‘plaze, 


And youth, and age—its power is such— 
Blossoms and fruit alike are burned; 
And every virtue by its touch 
Is shrivelled, and to ashes turned. 


Quench, Holy Father! by Thy power, 
By law and love, with spring and well, 
W ith stream and cistern, flower and shower, 
In mercy quench this fire of hell. 
JOHN PiERPONT. 
——_——+or—__—_— 
For the Companion. 
JOE SCARBOROUGH’S CAT SPECULA- 
TION. 

Adventurers in money-making will rarely take good 
advice, when a way to get rapidly rich seems to pre- 
sent itself. They commonly rush into it, preferring to 
learn their dear lesson by experiment and failure. 

Joe Scarborough, an enterprising but somewhat hair- 
brained Marylander, had long had his eyes on the fur- 
trade, as the surest and speediest road to fortune. He 
had only waited for some fine opportunity to open it- 
self by which he could turn some of its golden gains 
into his pocket. 

The storics of the Northern trappers, however, ef- 
fectually kept him from the Arctic borders, and he 
could not make up his mind to quit his warm farm of 
peaches and strawberries for the uncomfortable cold of 
the Hudson’s Bay lands and the high latitudes of the 
Canadian lake-shores. 

It seemed to him that money could be made out of 
furs nearer home. After some time spent in observa- 
tion on the comparative value and sale of jet black 
pelts, he conceived the idea of “farming” blackeats. 

One difficulty presented itself. It was casy enough 
to obtain the cats, but how and where to colonize the 
creatures so that they could not get away, but be al- 
ways on hand when they were wanted, was not easy to 
settle. 

But Joe was equal to the emergency. Cats are mor- 
tally afraid of water, and it struck him that if he could 
own a little is/and semewhere near home, he could es- 
tablish his feline community and enjoy the profits in 
perfect safety. 

After some search and inquiry he found that he could 
secure a little island containing about a square mile of 
land in Chesapeake Bay, not very far off, and he at 
once took measures to purchase it. 





“Fred,” said Stella, decidedly, voing to 
stay ever so long.” 

“fam going away to-morrow morning. 
into business in Iowa. Now don't look sad. 
ceed and marry well [ll send for you.” 

“Thank you. A long time to wait.” 

“O, no; [may” 

“May what? Every five minutes 
studying my face. What is it?” 

“Perhaps [may be as successful as Dud Harris, and 
marry as soon as [ can put up my shanty,” Fred dashed 
on. 

“Dud Harris!” in tones of wonder, her checks, brow, 
even her neck all flushing at once, almost crimson. 

“Contemptible puppy!” exclaimed Fred. “Do you, 
Stella, of all girls in the world, care for him? If you 
do, he’s a—a sneak! There!” 

“May Lask,” inquired Stella, with stately civility, 
“what right you have to question me about him?” 

“Why, the puppy is reading your letters all about 
Westbury.” 

“My O, Fred, I never wrote him but one. 
That contained but a few lines to inform him of my 
safe arrival, and I defy him or any body to find any 
thing wrong in that.’’ 


“you are 


I'm going 


If 1 sue- 


Teatch your eye 


” 


letters! 


“Tf vou knew what such self-conceited puppies were 
capable of, you weuld not have written that.” He has 
read tragments, hinted that he kept back the sweetest 


His friends learned of his scheme and used all their 
| influence to induce him to abandon it. But he turned 
ja deat car to their persuasions. They had not studied 
| the matter as he had, and it was not to .be expected 
| that they would understand him. 

So his wise advisers lett him to go his own way, pity- 
ing his folly in secret, but reserving the right to laugh 
at it among themselves, and occasionally to banter him 
} on it good-naturedly when they met him. 
| Joe went forward with his enterprise, glorying in his 
independence, and filled with high 
wealth from the income of his domestic fur-trade. 

He advertised that he would pay twenty-five cents 
per head for all black cats that should be brought to 
him, and ninepence for black kittens. 

As might have been expected, he soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing his offer accepted. Tommies and 
grimalkins, big and little, came in by scores and fifties, 
black as Egypt, and looking as territled as trapped wea- 
His island was soon stocked. Joe withdrew his 
advertisement and waited for the profits. 

Left to themselves, the poor cats strolled about the 
island, devouring every thing they could find in the way 
of prey, until not a mouse, or mole, or bird, or frog, or 
even snail remained; and one day when Scarborough 
went over to look after the interests of his feline colo- 
ny he found the animals dying of starvation. 


sels. 


anticipations of 


nous creatures, which trebled their own numbers on an 
average twice a year, could support themselves on an 
island a mile square, or that any race of things which 
could fly, or run, or swim, would stay long in the way 
of such a community, with the certainty of being eaten 
up, our speculator at once took measures to repair his 
error by building a lodge on the island and hiring two 
Irishmen, Dennis Maloney and Corney O’Phelan, to live 
in it, and catch fish for the cats. 

For a time Corney and Dennis got along very well, 
and kept their four-footed fellow-islanders quite con- 
tented. Being, neither of them, men of very aspiring 
minds, they had as lief draw a seine as carry a hod, so 
far as business went. As for amusement, it was all suf- 
ficient to smoke their pipe and sit in the sun (when the 
sun shone) talking about Erin. Any limited taste for 
music that they may have had was certainly met to the 
full demand by the cats, (especially at night) who were 
neighborly enough to satisfy Numa Pompilius. 

But such a state of things could not last. The hun- 
gry cats multiplied so fast that the Irishmen found it 
impossible to feed them, though they fished all day and 
part of the night. 

Legions of the black, screaming population trooped 
across the island, famished, fierce and irrepressible. 

The situation became alarming, and the honest keep- 
ers, finding themselves totally unequal to the exigency, 
felt in duty bound to go to headquarters for instruc- 
tion. 

It was decided that Corney should take the boat and 
go to the proprietor with a report. In his absence the 
cats grew furious. All attempts at feeding them being 
now given over, they soon became, of course, bolder 
and noisier than ever, and Dennis was obliged to shut 
himself up in the cabin for protection. 

Here the cats besieged him. All day they prowled 
around the little building, with voices pitched in every 
key. They stared at the Irishman through the win- 
dows with their great, green eyes. They scratched at 
the door-latch. They threatened to come up under the 
floor, and Dennis had all he could do to stop every ap- 
erture so as to secure himself from assault. 

And then, when night came, the horrors of the siece 
increased fourfold. The brutes were hungrier, the time 
was better suited to their nature, and they knew the 
man was afraid of them. 

Unlucky Maloney! Cats at the door, cats at jevery 
window, cats under the cabin, cats up the sides, cats on 
the roof! Black cats everywhere! Every time he 
looked out he could see their eyes shining like blue ean- 
dies inacoal mine. And then such a hideous cater- 
wauling as they made! 

What thoughts Maloney had we may be sure were on 
the saints—and especially St. Patrick, with a devout 
wish for his presence with his wonderful “‘shillaleh” 
exterminate all the cats of “Ameriky,” (and particular- 
ly of Chesapeake Bay) as he did the snakes and toads 
of the ‘‘ould counthry.” 

“Hark! An ominous scratching at the top of the 
chimney, and the falling of soot, admonished him that 
there was one opening which he had forgotten to guard. 
The enemy were coming down on him—a cataract of 
teeth and claws. 

Terror made Dennis lively, and in a very few seconds 
every article of his bedding had gone up the fireplace, 
crammed into the flue to stop the onslaught of the in- 
satiable cats. 

Two days and two nights the poor Irishman endured 
this siege, and then his companion came back, bring- 
ing Joe with him, and a large supply of meat offal for 
the “fur colony.” 

Dennis was released, and quietly found his way to 
the boat under cover of the temporary diversion creat- 
ed by the meat. Nothing could induce him (not even 
the offer of double wages) to stay on the island any 
longer “at all at all.” He would a sight rather live 
“amongst two-legged nagurs any day, bad as he liked 

them.” 

in this, Corney quite agreed with him, and after a short 
investigation Joe decided to make what he could of his 
fur business as it stood, and then let the cats and Cat 
Island “‘go to grass.” This terrible doom was speedily 
reached, for of the numerous remnant, unfit to be shot 
and skinned, some actually swam ashore, driven by 

their fierce hunger, some lived a’ few ghastly months 
on the careases of their dead kind, and at the end of a 
year from the bursting of the Scarborough fur specula- 
tion, not a cat or kitten was left on the island. 

Joe never triedit again. The results of his enterprise 
when he came to foot them up satisfied him—that he 

had been a great fool, and would do better, next time, 
to mind his friends. 

I aid for cats to stock Cat Island 
for keepers’ lodge on ditto. ................ 120 00 
for time and service of keepe 250 00 


for fuel and lights for keepers’ lodge......... 28 00 
for repairs on boats and fishing implements.. 20 00 








75 00 


“ 


“ 





“« tor extra supplies carried to island.. .15 00 
“ for preparing skins for market................ 13 00 
MNP NN :csa:sderiennirsnttwanded $516 00 

RI BIO GI ves wevce sees cvceseccsescceseses 100 00 


Expense of finding out what couldn’t be done... $416 00 
“Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 


in no other.” WALEs. 
oo 


MUNCHAUSENISMS. 


The relation of ingenious and preposterous stories 
may not be the most profitable occupation in which one 
could be engaged; 
grotesque fancy which may serve very well now and 
then for an hour’s entertainment. The most famous 
and systematic originator of this sort of stories is sup- 
posed to be an individual called the Baron Munchau- 
sen, and his name has become a synonym for literary 
efforts of this character. 

The term canard, from the French, is often used to 
signify an improbable story, and its origin, which may 
be new tosome of our readers, excellently illustrates 
the meaning of the word. A Frenchman once sent to 
a newspaper a statement of an experiment which he 


ducks. He had a flock, he said, of twenty of these 
fowls. One day he killed one of them, and cutting it 
into very small pieces, fed it, feathers and all, to the 
other nineteen, who ate it all up in a few minutes. He 
then killed another, and cutting it into small pieces, 
fed it to the other eighteen, who quickly devoured it. 
He killed another and fed it to the seventeen remaining 
ducks, and still another, which he fed to the sixteen; 
and so continued, until finally there was but one duck 
left, which had, ‘of course, eaten all the others. Ca- 








Seeing that he was mistaken in supposing that rave- 


ed story w 
story: as in this country we speak of a fish s tory, 
snake story. 


but it is one of those exercises of 


had lately made proving the wonderful voracity of 


was subsequently called a canard, or a duck 
or a 


It is sometimes very well to exaggerate a little for 
the sake of bringing ridicule upon those who relate 
“tough yarns” and imagine that the listeners will be. 
lieve them. Some one gives this advice: 
““Whene’er you hear a tale that is a ‘thumper,’ 
Show no surprise, but aim at something higher, 
And match it with a bolder fib and plumper— 
’Tis the best method to confound a liar.’’ 
The people of Gascony, France, have a world-wide 
reputation for boasting, from whence comes the word 
gasconade. A Gascon was once vaunting his eyesight 
toa Parisian in the Rue Notre Dame. “Zounds,’ ’ said 
he, ‘‘from this very place I see a mouse running at the 
top of the tower.” ‘I do not see. it yet,” said the Pari- 
sian, quietly, ‘‘but I hear it trot.’ 


————_+o+- —__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
CHASED BY BLOODHOUNDS. 


Among the many unfortunate Unionists captured ip 
the late war and carried to Andersonville, was Sam 
Thurston, a young Vermonter of great courage and en- 
durance. 

He was taken prisoner by a detachment of Long- 
street’s corps, and confined in the jail-pen six months 
—long enough to wear out a weaker constitution, amid 
the starvation horrors of that infamous place. 

From the first he had nursed a deep determination to 
escape or die in the attempt, and becoming intimate 
with a Pennsylvania soldier, named Weed, he had con- 
fided to him his plans, and found in him a hearty and 
helpful assistant. 

After waiting until it almost seemed hopeless to ven- 
ture for their freedom, so vigilant were their keepers, 
the two embraced an unusually favorable opportunity 
afforded by a night of frightful storm, and succeeded 
in getting outside the stockade undiscovered. 

They were, of course, without arms, and the few 
wretched crumbs of provisions which they had saved 
from their mean prison pittance to carry with them, 
were little better than nothing at all. 

The sense of restored freedom, however, lent wings 
to their feet and vigor to their emaciated frames, and 
before morning they had put many miles between them 
and their deadly enemies. 

Wet to the skin, and exhausted with the roughness 
of their march, they were obliged to pause a little and 
rest themselves. When it was full day the wind lulled 
and the clouds cleared away, and creeping into a shel- 
tered spot, they dried their ragged clothing in the sun, 
and comforted themselves as well as they could with 
their prospects. Sanguine of escape as they were, their 
hopes did not blind them to their real helplessness in 
case dogs should be set on their track. 

The violent rain of the previous night suggested a for- 
lorn possibility that their trail would be difficult to fol- 
low, but then their pursuers would of course press coast- 
ward, well knowing that prisoners never expected to 
escape in any other direction, and thus the dogs, if they 
had them, might strike theirtrack. It was to be a race 
for life with them, at the best, and the fugitives short- 
ened their halt as much as possible. 

Emerging from a wild and unfiequented wood.lane, 
as they continued their way, they came suddenly upon 
asmall hut. At first thought they supposed it to be 
inhabited by white people, and having determined to 
avoid travelled roads and human dwellings, they drew 
back, fearing discovery; but when they saw an old ne- 
gro come out at the door and busy himself in the yaid 
picking up sticks, they made bold to approach and 
state who they were. 

The old man received them very kindly, gave them 4a 
supply of “‘corn pone” to carry with them, and pointed 
out the dangers of their situation and the chances of 
escape, as well as he knew how. Sam Thurston asked 
him if the bloodhounds would probably be after them. 

“Course dey will,” said he. ‘Dey’s been by heah 
four times dis las’ free months, an’ once dey was arter 
only one pris’ner. More’n likely dey’re on your track 
now.” 

“What shall we do, uncle?” inquired Weed, and the 
two sprung to their feet, ready to resume their march. 

“Mustn’t trabble by daytime much, mas’r,”’ replied 
the old negro. ‘Dere,” pointing with his finger to 4 
thick jungle which appeared about a mile in the dis- 
tance, “‘you bof run for dat swamp, wade in de water 
all you can, den squeeze yourse’f into a big hummock 
somewhere out o’ de way. I reckon dere’s a chance 
when de dogs come dey can’t find ye.’ 

The soldiers were moving off to obey his directions 


Moe 


” 


the cabin. ‘“‘Heah, take dese,” he said, handing a 
knife and an old horse pistol, with some ammunition. 
““Powder’ll settle de ol’ hounds if dey get too near.” 

Being in no condition to refuse these useful articles, 
though evidently the poor black man made a great sac- 
rifice in giving them up, Thurston and Weed received 
them with many thanks, and made haste to the swamp 
to conceal themselves till night. 

Arrived at this dismal-looking refuge, they penetra 
ted to the interior, and after crossing an almost impas 


a black lagoon, in which was an islet covered with tall 
ferns. 

“There, Sam, 
little island, 
Georgia.” 

“Yes, but how’s that to be done?” said Thurston. 
“Look at those alligators.” 

“Make a raft,’ said Weed. “There’s 
enough about here to build twenty.” 

So at it they went, and with about an hour’s labor 
they had a float of small logs fastened together with 
bark, and large enough to bear them quite easily. 

On this they paddled and pushed themselves across 
and after mooring their craft on the opposite side of 
the islet, out of sight of the shore whence they started, 
they landed and took possession of their hiding-place- 

Scarcely had they begun to explore the spot, with & 
view to securing themselves against discovery, whe? 
Weed, who was a little behind, suddenly started 00 
hearing his comrade utter a loud cry; and running UP 
to him, found him engaged in battle with a “cotton 
mouth” snake. 

The venomous reptile had bitten his leg, but, luckily 


” 


said Weed, “only let’s get over to that 
and we'll defy all the bloodhounds i0 


dry wood 





nard being the French word for duck, any exaggerat- 


for him, the tops of his boots were better than the feet, 


when he called after them, bringing something out of 


sable interval of water and bogs, stood on the brink of 
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k or poor Sam Thurston would have been dead in an 
. pour. . . 

“The snake was killed, and after inspecting the ground 
atiously, to guard against another similar attack, 
“ ney covered themselves with the ferns, and lay close 

» wait events. 

The afternoon passed slowly away, and the concealed 
atriots were beginning to think they should not be 
arsued, When they heard in the distance, through the 
ie ;amp, and directly on their track, the bay of a dog. 
rd hen another. 
ht Two of them,” whispered Weed. ‘They’re after us, 
‘id ” 
he The sounds came nearer, and soon they distinguished 
oe ye voices of men following the hounds. 
«Cowards!””? muttered Thurston, “there are four rebs 
ome here to hunt down two half-starved prisoners of 
at,” peering carefully through the brakes, as he said 
.toget a view of the shore. The hounds had now 
in »stthe scent, and the fugitives could distinctly hear 
am yeit pursuers curse and shout their vexation. 

a “They’re over in that hummock,” said one. “If we 
™ ould only have got our horses in here, we might ’a’ 
ee «um after em, alligator or no alligator.” 
ths “Reckon they’ve made some alligator a supper fore 
mid .is time, if they undertook to git over thar,” suggest- 

3 another. 
n to “Jet’s fire into’em,” said a voice; and presently four 
nate iets whistled and cut their way through the ferns. 
con- jen another volley, and another, and another, until 
and ar rounds had been fired, when the rebels evidently 
ame sick of the sport. 
ven- Weed and Thurston lay quietly in their concealment, 
ers, sj the balls fell harmlessly about them. There was 
nity jause of a few minutes, and they heard the shouts of 
aed e pursuers renewed. Loud commands and angry 

‘ys followed each other in quick succession. What 

Sow ald they be doing? | It was soon evident enough. 
saved ey were trying to swim their dogs to the island! Al- 
hem, aly one of the ugly-mouthed brutes was half-way 

er; the other just driven into the water. Another 
vings sant and the hindmost dog gave a frightful yell. 
: pr Adark object moved rapidly towards him; a pair of 
ham sage jaws opened and closed on him with a dull 
and there was one less bloodhound above water. 
ness ritied at the appearance of the alligator, the other 
le and z quickened his motions and soon reached the isl- 
lulled pi. Though tamed a little by his efforts, the scent 
1 shel- the concealed fugitives roused all his tiger-like na- 
e sun, vimmediately on his coming among the ferns, and 
swine rely had he shaken himself before he commenced 
., their lismal bay, and dashed towards the spot where the 
one ia men lay. 

His cries were answered by yells of triumph from the 
amee vin of the lagoon. ‘“He’s found ’em! he’s found 
to fe n! Yanks, how are ye now ?” ; 
aie Nie report of a pistol from the island silenced their 
shod ts jsesuddenly. Was it possible the Y anks were armed, 
if they 0? Meantime the bloodhound was being more ef- 
= ‘ae tually silenced than his masters. Thurston had met 
pee onset by sending a bullet down his throat, and 

eel’s long knife finished him. 
alone: ‘ight was now coming on rapidly, and though our 
" aan ads on the island listened intently, they heard no- 
< inte Be more of their pursuers. They had evidently 
sti de keted their discomfiture and fiecd.when their game 
ne eee p just within their grasp, not caring to be found after 
‘a he xin an alligator swamp with two desperate armed 
he yard mS is . 
oh aol turston and Weed paddled their raft ashore and 

eeled out of the swamp, when, guiding themselves 
. them a the stars, they recommenced their journey in earn- 
pointed In afew days they reached the coast unmolested, 
neeun al inally escaped to Port Royal. T. B. 
n_asked +or 
er them. For the Companion. 
by heah A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
we pone : well known that the parrot lives to a very great 


and the 


Ym 


” replied 


vometimes to nearly one hundred years. Before 
«s, the domesticated bird often becomes restless, as 
ch dimly remembering distant years and longing 


arch. > pete : " 
‘ue sunny scenes of its native land. Its piteous cry 


wer to & panes is,— 
‘the dir want to go home.” 
de water Pe poet Campbell, while visiting a friend on the isl- 
ummock of Mull, was told an affecting incident of this na- 
a chance that lingered long in his memory, and finally 
‘expression in a brief but beautiful poem: 
lirections ‘tot brought from a southern clime had become 
eran dd, when it was addressed, one day, by a travel- 
anding ® —_ language it had been accustomed to hear 
munition. the scenes of its youth. It doubtless called to 
neon.” “i the beautitul skies of the South, and the free- 
1 articles, aye enjoyed among the spicy groves and vine- 
reat Sac ius of its native land. The bird was overjoyed, 
received ‘emed for a time rejuvenated. It flapped its 


1e swamp 


’,and evinced to the stranger how sweet and wel- 
were the sounds of home. 
‘its joy was too great for its enfeebled nature to 


y penetra- ae 
os tame } and in the midst of its ecstasy it fell dead. 
‘ e fallad? ee ° : 
brink of ‘ollowing is Campbell’s poetical version of the 
with tall % 
7 
Ree affections of the breast, 
ene rm ‘at Heaven to living things imparts, 
er to te ‘ et exclusively possessed 
lounds i0 y human hearts. 
A parrot, from the Spanish Main, 
hurston. Witte young, and early caged, came o’er 
th bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 
ry wood SS 
- “picy groves where he had won 
Hiss plumage of resplendent hue, 
hy’s labor sJative fruits, and skies, and sun, 


her with 


€ bade adieu, 


bily. ¥ eve he changed the smoke of turf, 
~y cathery land and misty sky, 

S across, iy, {erned on rocks and raging surf 

le side of His golden eye. 

+ started, 










But, t' ; : 
‘Heliven’s in our climate cold 
















ng-place. ed and chattered many a day; 
with Catt with age, from green mom | gaia’ 
’ a Wings grew gray. 
y> At last wh. ; 
» When bi: i 
arted 0 Til We scolded, laughed. ana coo 
. S ghed, and spoke no more, 
ning up Teanish stranger chanced to come 
“eotton- ° Mulla’s shore; 
ie hailed the bird in § 
eC bird in Spanish speech 
Jacky PP spped roams Bama ceec eplieds 
the feet, [ij "roped down and died. 9 STO 
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Where is my Receipt. 

The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 








For the Companion. 


KING PEPIN. 
“Father,” said Fred, one day, as he rose from the 
dinner table, “don’t you think old Brownie has been 
sitting on those eggs quite long enough? It’s three 
weeks and two days now, and I wish you would let me 
go and drive her off.” 

“Yes, father,” urged Minnie, “Kate and I want to see 
the chickens.” 

“If there are any,” said their father, laughing. “I 
haven’t much faith in old Brownie, myself; but you 
may go and see about it, if you will be careful and do 
no mischief.” 

Away scampered the children in great glee. 

Old Brownie’s nest was in a corner of the hen house 
which was separated from the rest by boards and pick- 
ets. A small hole in front served as a door for her la- 
dyship whenever she wished to leave her nest for exer- 
cise in the back yard. Every day, with great noise and 
bluster, she rushed out and flew about the yard more 
like a crazy creature than a sensible, dignified hen. 
The people near by would rush to the doors and win- 
dows, exclaiming, ‘“‘What is the matter now? QO, it is 
that hen! What an acting thing she is!” 

But for two or three days now old Brownie had not 
left her nest, and the children had waited and watched 
until their patience was gone. 

“Yes, sir,” said Fred, triumphantly, as he hurried his 
sisters along towards the hen house, “old Brownie’s 
got to rise. Won’t it be fun?” 

Perhaps old Brownie understood Fred’s remark, for 
she glared savagely at the three faces pressed against 
the slats. 

“Whew!” said Fred, “chow cross she looks!” 

“See her yellow eyes!” said Minnie; ‘‘she don’t like 
us one bit.” 

“No love lost,” said Fred,. coolly, arming himself 
with a loose picket. 

“Now, girls!” and he commenced hostilities by gent- 
ly punching biddy with his weapon. 

Biddy resisted. 

Fred persisted. 

Old Brownie grew more and more angry, Fred more 
and more determined, till at last, with a dash and a 
plunge, the crash of broken egg shells and loud screams 
of wrath, old Brownie rushed out of her small door 
leaving the children ‘‘masters of the situation.” They 
had but one glimpse of a tiny yellow object running 
frantically about, uttering terrified peeps, and then, with 
their hands over their noses, all three beat a hasty re- 
treat. Kate did not pause till she reached the kitchen 
door, and the others were not far behind her. 

“Wasn't it awful?” said she, taking long breaths in 
the fresh air. Fred threw himself on the grass, laurh- 
ing and holding his sides. Minnie still! kept both hands 
clasped tightly over her nose, as if she dared not breathe 
freely again. Their mother hurried to the door to in- 
quire the cause of the hubbub, and Fred sat up on the 
grass, with tears in his eyes, and tried to explain. 

“One chicken, mother!” said he, “and twelve eggs 
all exploded. O, I do wish you had been there! There 
goes old Brownic, now, whirling and screaming, be- 
hind the artichokes. Do look at her, mother!”’ 

At his mother’s suggestion Fred brought the hencoop 
and placed it under the apple tree. Old Brownie was 
caught and put into it, and then Fred went to search 
for the chicken. He found it easily, but the poor little 
thing presented a very forlorn appearance. Its soft, 
yellow down was “plastered on with egg cement,” Fred 
said, and the contrast between its small body and the 
very loud and shrill peeps which it uttered continually 
was certainly laughable. 

No sooner was it placed in the coop than old Brownie 
darted furiously at it, pecking and brustling, till she 
nearly filled the whole space. The bewildered chicken 
ran from the coop and hid in the tall grass bchind it, 
wondering, no doubt, what sort of a world this might 
be, where such welcome greeted a poor little stranger. 

“The old heathen!” said Fred, indignantly, to the in- 
censed Brownie. 

“She shall not have the chicken,” said his mother. 
“You may put her into the hen house, Fred.” 

So Fred was left to see to old Brownie, and the chick- 
en was taken into the house, carefully washed and dried, 
and finally placed in a basket lined with soft white cot- 
ton, to take a nap after the exciting events of the day. 

By this time Fred appeared, and seating himself on 
the doorstep, he commenced fanning himself with his 
hat. “I guess old Brownie’s glad to sit down,” he 
said, “I am.” , 

“What have you been doing to her?’ asked his 
mother. 

“Chasing her around the Hen house,” said Fred. “She 
got away from me, and I had to chase her all over the 
garden before I caught her. SoI thought if she want- 


’ 








ed to run, she might run, and I chased her in the hen 


! house till she could hardly stand up.” 








“O, Fred,’ commenced his mother, but Fred had dis- 
appeared. 

The chicken soon felt at home in his new quarters. 
He seemed to consider Mrs. Hyde as his mother, and 
followed her closely as she went about the house. The 
children named him King Pepin. He was a tiny thing, 
and grew but slowly. Often when he was tired and 
sleepy, Mrs. Hyde would put him in her pocket, where 
he would snuggle down contentedly and take his nap. 

And so King Pepin lived in the house till he was half 
grown, and Mrs. Hyde declared that it was a shame to 
have such a great chicken about. But King Pepin was 
very chicken-hearted; as much afraid of his own rela- 
tions as he was of dogs and eats. 

So the hencoop was brought out again and placed 
under the apple tree, and King Pepin was taught to 
consider it hishome. But heoften came into the house 
to visit his friends, or to go to sleep for awhile in some 
one’s lap. 

He never ventured far from the house, for he was ea- 
sily frightened. If any thing happened to disturb him 
he would rush in and tell his story in pitiful peeps. 

One day he ran in at the open door, sprang into Min- 
nie’s lap, and hid his head under her arm. A large dog 
had strayed into the yard, and King Pepin did not ap- 
prove of dogs. 
ready to sleep till he had been “put to bed” by some 
one of the family. If at any time he was forgotten or 
purposely neglected, he would “sit up” till long after 
all the biddies in the neighborhood were sound asleep. 
He would follow the children about, peeping mourn- 
fully, till he received his accustomed care. 

When he had grown till even Katie thought him too 
large to sleep in the hencoop, Mr. Hyde tried to teach 
him to go “to roost” with the other fowls in the hen 
house. He learned to sleep upon the perch, but every 
morning when Fred went, to get him, he was hidden 
away behind an old box in a dark corner. 

As winter approached he seemed to feel the cold 
weather very much, and when driven away from the 
kitchen would stand disconsolately on the doorstep. 
The children pitied him, but it was decided that a great 
rooster, like King Pepin, ought not to be kept in the 
house, though he was allowed to make one short visit 
each day. 

One day he stood near the door anxiously watching 
for a chance to enter the house. Mrs. Hyde went to 
him and fed him on the doorstep, taiking to him ina 
way King Pepin fully understoed and appreciated, and 
he made himself as agreeable and cunning as possible. 

It was his last conversation with his kind friend. 
That evening Mr. Hyde found him upon the perch with 
the hens. He laid his hand on his back, saying, ‘Poor 
old King Pepin!” “Quill, gull,” he answered, drowsi- 
ly. The next morning the poor fellow was found lying 
dead under the perch. An affection of the heart, prob- 
ably, had suddenly terminated his life. A. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





A fox, 90 rods due south of a greyhound, is pursued by 
the hound at the rate of 5 rods to 4 of the fox, the fox run- 
ning a due east course. How far will the hound run to 
overtake the fox? 

3. 


ronoun place between two nouns, 
)€ letters only three, 

But very useful at the doors 

Of high and low degree. 


Cut off the tail of something cold, 
And I must take its place; 

Then put two-thirds of that which joins, 
My whole wili show his face. 


A 


In a few years I wish that I 
May have that face to show, 
When I shall strive a place to gain 
Amongst a learned row. 


4. 


I crown the mighty monarch of the hills, 
Congeal the flood, and hush the sparkling rills; 
In feathered hosts my fleecy forces lie, 
Breathed from the bosom of an Arctic sky. 

My jirst described, my newt I now explain, 
And if we want him we must go to Spain. 
Haughty his gait, and high his manner, too— 
Shunned by the many, sought but by the few. 
These now unite, and then you will have found 
A lofty mount on Cambria’s classic ground. 


5. 


A shining wit pronounced, of late 
That every acting magistrate 
Is water in a freezing state. 


6. 


I run upon four legs, or stand upon two; 
Sometimes I ne’er travel, at others I do. 

I follow the hounds, or I go to the wars; 
Sometimes without legs, I’ve two feet and three bars! 
Now and then I am wooden, am painted afresh, 

At others a somewhat large portion of flesh. 

When I am not alive your linen I air, 

Or supply you with products of hide, hoof and hair, 
I uphold all your portables, cider or beer; 

If you can’t tind me out, just a word in your ear— 
You deserve my whip well laid about you, I fear! 


Conundrums, 


Why is a printer like a postman? He distributes letters. 
* When is roast beef most valuable? When it is very rare. 

What goes most against a farmer's grain? His reaping 
machine. i ™ 

Why is the singing of a bird like a passing street-car? 
Because it is a car-rolling (carolling.) 

If I shoot at three pigeons on a tree, and kill one, how 
many will remain? Only the dead one; the others will fly 


away. 

What is it you must keep after giving it to another? 
Your word. 

Why is the letter K like a pig’s tail? Because it is the 
latter end of pork. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Little pitchers have great ears.”’ 

2. Cotopaxi—Athos— Dresden — Mabillon—Usedum— Sus- 
sex. The third letters form Thebes; the initials Cadmus, 
its founder. 

3. Fare-well. 

4. The two men were widowers, and married each other’s 
daughters. 

5. Eye. 


At night he never thought himself |, 


oostly amiga. 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 
up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 
These wiil be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 


who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- _ 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. 


beautiful. 


The other gifts will be costly and 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospeot 


of a most gratifying PresentT—if yoU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 

We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscrt- 
bers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for THz COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 

" They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as itis secured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in * 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If net 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance :;; 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 





discontinued. 
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TERMS, 

The price of the 
Companion is $1.25 a 
year, strictly in ad- 
vance, 

If payment is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1.50 
must invariably be 
paid. 


in advance. 

New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

DiSCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. 

Papers will not be stopped 
until all afrearages are paid, 

Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | 


For the Companion. 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

“Have you ever thought any thing about that letter 
d, in our language, which sometimes makes such a sad 
difference in the meaning of that ever attractive word 
love? I love youis welcome news; but I loved you im- 
plies any thing but love in the present, does it not?” 
usked Miss Ray, of her two attentive listeners. 

“Why, yes, indeed,” exclaimed Edward, catching at 
the idea. ‘Now, auntie, volumes of story books have 
been written upon that wicked little d, and its doings 
and undoings. Let us have its history, by all means.” 

“Should I go into all the details, it would prove quite 
a long history, extending over centuries of time. This, 
Susie, is an illustration in our own language of that 
agglutinating process which struck you as so funny in 
the Indian languages. Let us see if we can follow it 
up the stream of time until we find it standing alone. 
Now, Edward, you are studying Latin, and in that lan- 
guage you have this very process of agglutination am- 
ply illustrated.” 

“Have I, indeed? 
recognize the fact.” 

“How do you distinguish I love from he loves?” 

“By a change of termination, as amo, I love, amat, 
he loves.” 

“Well, those changes of termination were once per- 
sonal pronouns, that by some process or other beeame 
glued on to the verb so firmly that the union ceased in 
time to be recognized. Susie, you see the same in your 
French, in the formation of the future je vous dirai—I 
will or shall tell you. In Provencal, it is dir vos ai—I 
have to say. Hence Muller infers that the Romance 
future was originally a compound of the auxiliary to 
have, with an infinitive; and J have to say easily be- 
came [ shall say.” 

“What was the Provencal ?” Susie naturally inquired. 

“The language of the Troubadours. Itwas spokenin 
Southern France, and in the poetry of the Troubadours 
it attained high literary excellence. It has now dwin- 
dled down to a mere patois.” 

“Now, auntie, put on the steam and follow that 
naughty d@ up stream.” 

“The stream of time is not navigated in that way,” 
Susie laughingly rejoined. 

“Wedo not find any clue to this d in modern Eng- 
lish grammar; but grammar in Wyckliffe’s English is 
not the same.”’ 

“Can you give us a specimen of Wyckliffe’s English?” 
asked Susie. 

“Tere are the first three verses of the eighth chapter 
of Matthew from Wyckliffe’s translation: 





Well, I did not know enough to 


“Forsothe when Jhesus hadde comen down fro the hil 
many cumpanyes fole widen hym. And loo! a leprouse 
man cummyeyd worshipide hym, sayinge: Lord, yif 
thou wolt, thou maist make me clene. And Jhesus 
holdynge forthe the hond, touchide hym, sayinge: I 
wole be thou maad clene. And anoon the lepre of him 
was clensid.” 

“O, Tam much relieved to find it so like the original. 
I was afraid,” Edward said, with a smile, “‘that if I 
used our translation for a pony, as we boys call it, I 
showld do as Al Stark did with his Greek. You see, he 
tore out a leaf from his Testament, and when it came 
his turn, read off his translation as glibly as if he had 
learned his lesson.” 

“Wicked boy, to use his Testament so,” interrupted 
Susie. 

“Well, Al thought so, too, when the professor said, 
blandly, ‘It would be well in reading from your Eng- 
lish version, to pay attention enough to the recitation 
to avoid reading one verse in Greek, and quite another 
in English.’ He had read the fourteenth verse in Greek, 
and the fifteenth in English, without knowing it.’’ 

“A good illustration of the truth that it requires a 
great deal more wit and labor to deceive, successfully, 
than to be honest,” said his aunt. 

“From Wyckliffe’s English we must go back to what 
Sir Francis Madden calls Middle English.” 

“What is that, I wonder?” 

“Middle English, Edward, was spoken from 1500 to 
1330, or, as Mr. Marsh prefers to divide it, from 1350 to 
1575; when English became fixed in its grammar and 
vocabulary. We pass from this to Early English, from 
Early English to semi-Saxon, and from that to Anglo- 
Saxon. A rapid journey, and yet we have not found 
our d@ standing alone, because Anglo-Saxon is not an 
original language.” 

“LT am curious to see some Anglo-Saxon,” remarked 
Susie. “Could I understand it?” 

“You could not.” 

In order to read the language of Alfred’s time, you 
would be obliged to study it, just as you do Greek and 
Latin. I will read the same, or a part of the seme verses 
which we have just read from Wycklite’s Bible, in An- 





Choctaw.” 
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clean’”’—bears some faint resemblance to Er: lish. 


ous Saxon and Low-German dialects, til} we arrive at 
the earliest stage of German within the reach of phi- 
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“Not for my edification; it is as unintelligible as 


“Not quite. ‘Dhriten, gyf thu wyl‘. thu mibt me 
reclcensian’—‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 


“Our word loved must be followed throu bh the vari- 


lologists, which is the Gothic of ti.e fourth century af- 
ter Christ.” 

“Perseverin’ ‘ ilows, to travel fourteen hundred 
years un * stream of time,” said Edward, sagely. “I 
feel: s much mystified as when I read about the neat} 
litte periods of time that geologists pretend to see 
through, or over, or into, only a few hundred thousand 
centuries back. 

“We cannot rest with the Gothic, because that isa 
comparatively modern language; but we shall gain 
some interesting information, not in the least mythi- 
cal,” answered Miss Ray, to this sally of Edward. 





VARIETY. 





SPRING. 


She is with us! she is with us! 
+ For I list her gentle sigh, 

And her music tones of gladness, 
Floating through the branches dry. 

Now the south wind lifts the carpet 
Spread beneath the forest old; 

Waketh up the scented violet 
From her bed of richest mould. 


Softly trills the little sparrow, 
Pecking seeds from out the sod; 
And the robin, o’er me flying, 
Lifts his anthem up to God. 
To the hollow oak returneth, 
Yet again, the Dlue-bird bright! 
And the quail beside the hedges 
Runs and whistles with delight. 


Now the brooklet is unfettered, 
Swollen by the melted snow; 
Shining like a thread of silver,— 
Singing through the vale below; 
Tokens of the happy spring time, 
On the hillside by the brook; 
Emerald grasses, velvet mosses, 
Smile from many a sunny nook. 


@n the cottage eaves alighting, 
Swallows in the sunlight sing; 
Filling all the air around me 
With a twittering. 
O’er the deep blue upper ocean, ° 
Little white wing’d barges fly; 
Melting out, like fairy phantoms, 
"Neath the day-god’s burning eye. 


Sap is welling, leaf-buds swelling, 
Springing toward their shining goal ; 
Bursting from their darkened dwelling, 
Like the freed immortal soul. 
Spring is with us! she is with us! 
New life walks in every vein; 
Fresh hopes in my heart are swelling, 
As I welcome her again! 





THE ELEPHANT IN CAMP. 


Though a heavy, sedate animal, the elephant is never 
entirely at rest while awake. The ears flap, the tail 
switches, the legs cross or sway to and fro, the jaws are 
incessantly munching and grinding, and the busy 
trunk supplying them with provender, spirting, pick- 
ing, twisting and turning in every direction. As long 
as he is awake the animal seems to be eating, and after 
the hardest day’s toil, I have heard the elephants round 
camp grazing at all hours of the night, tearing down 
the branches and bamboos with a noise that reverber- 
ates through the forest. When disposed to slumber, 
which is perhaps every second or third night, the ele- 
phant lies down on its side, with its legs stretched out, 
breathing heavily and slowly, and sometimes snoring 
like a legion of aldermen. At night they are admirable 
watchers against tigers, announcing the approach of 
one by a peculiar trumpeting squeak, and a singular 
puffing noise caused by striking the end of the trunk 
filled with air against the ground. The sound is so 
well understood, and so seldom is the elephant mis- 
taken in his announcement, that when it is heard, the 
camp is immediately on the alert. Fires are replenish- 
ed and stirred, so that the flames may light up the 
gloomy vistas of the forest, and reveal the approach of 
the common enemy. Guns are held in readiness, and 
most of the encampment, especially the outliers, keep 
on the lookout; till the noise of the faithful elephants 
quietly resuming their browsing, proclaims that the 
dreaded brute has skulked away in some other direc- 
tion. In these jungle encampments those who sleep in 
the centre are safe enough; but those outside are, in 
spite of large fires, often in danger. The elephants are 
sometimes too few to surround the sleepers, or they 
ramble away in search of food, so as to leave, perhaps, 
one side of the camp quite open. On such occasions 
tigers have been known to creep in and carry off a poor 
slumbering creature, before any thing could be done 
for his protection. I was awakened out of my sleep by 
a tiger crawling close to my bed in one of these en- 
campments, and, as there was nothing between me and 
the animal but a sheet hung up to keep off the night 
air, I lost no time in giving the alarm and raising such 
a hubbub that we heard no more of our visitor. In this 
instance, the elephants, unwatched, had left us to our- 
selves, and walked across a nulla (the Dagying River) 
to better feeding ground on the opposite side. — 
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THE MILLER’S GOOD RESOLUTION. 


After I was convinced of sin, said a miller, I contin- 
ued to work my mills and sell meal and flour on the 
Lord’s day, as usual. But in this practice I became 
very uneasy, being continually followed by those words, 
“Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” I 
at last determined, whatever might be the consequence, 
to give itup. Accordingly, my mills were stopped; I 
| ground no more; and I informed my customers that I 
should serve them no longer on the Sabbath, and hoped 
| they would come on a Saturday evening. 
| me; others said they would go to other shops; and all 

thought I should soon break my strange resolution. 

The next Sabbath they came as usual but were all re- 
| fused. Their displeasure was general, and they went 
to other millers. The next week, however, many of 
them came on a Saturday evening, and were served; 
and in a short time, all, or as many as I had before, re- 
turned; and now, so far from being poorer, on account 
of this determination to keep the Sabbath, which many 
of them said would be my ruin, I am this day at least 
one thousand pounds richer than I was before I made 
- resolution.— From “Anecdotes on Christian Con- 
duct. 








oe 
CURED. 

Capt. Chase, who had been around the world twelve 

times, formed the first temperance society in Madagas- 

car. The natives love intoxicating liquors, and will 

imbibe any thing which has aicohol in it. A chief 


Some pitied |. 


Capt. Chase, leaving the bottle, went to another part of 
the eabin. The temptation was too great for the chief. 
He seized the bottle, and swallowed half the pain killer 
at one draught. The captain, returning, resumed con- 
yersation, pretending not to notice the chief, who 
turned as pale as his tawny complexion would admit, 
and kept up a rubbing of his stomach. He twisted 
and turned in his seat a few moments, and then giving 
a yell, rushed from the cabin, jumped overboard, and 
swam for the shore. When next year Capt Chase re- 
visited the harbor, not a drop would the chief touch. 
Pain killer had cured him. He was the first and only 
member of the first temperance society in Madagascar. 


THE TALLOW CANDLE THEORY. 


Many persons have heard it asserted that a tallow 
candle, when fired from an ordinary gun, with the usu- 
al charge of powder, at a board three-quarters of an 
inch thick, will pass through the board, but very few 
who have not seen it done believe it. 

A party of riflemen, wishing to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the statement, tried the experiment. A board 
of the thickness described having been fixed in an up- 
right position, a common half-penny candle was fired 
atdt from a fowling-piece, from a distance of about fif- 
teen paces. The candle struck the board and passed 
through, leaving a hole exactly the shape of the can- 
dle. The remains of the candle were found scattered 
in pieces resembling snowflakes, on the high mound of 
earth in the rear of the board. A second candle, when 
fired from the fowling-piece, passed through the board, 
making a circular hole, which was, however, very jag- 
ged round the edges. A third candle carried away a 
large piece of the board nine inches long and three 
inches broad, breaking away the boundary on one side 
of the hole made by the first shot. A candle fired from 
a rifle failed to pass through the board, the grooves of 
the rifle stripping the tallow from the wick as it passed 
out. The smooth-bore fowling piece was loaded each 
time with two and a half drachms of powder, a small 
piece of paper as a wad, and a common tallow dip, 
which had not been specially prepared in any manner. 
—Court Journal. 
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EMPEROR AND BLACKSMITH. 


During the journey of the Emperor Joseph II. to 
Italy, one of the wheels of his coach broke down on the 
road, so that it was with difficulty he reached a small 
village. On his arrival there, his majesty got out at 
the door of the only blacksmith’s shop the town af- 
forded, and desired him to repair the wheel without de- 





ay. 

“That I would do very willingly,” replied the smith, 
“but it being a holiday, all my men are at church; the 
very boy who blows the bellows is not at home.” 

“An excellent method then presents of warming 
one’s self,” replied the emperor, preserving his incog- 
nito; and he immediately set about blowing the bel- 
lows, while the blacksmith forged the iron. The wheel 
being repaired, six sols were demanded for the job, but 
the emperor gave six ducats. The blacksmith re- 
turned them to the traveller, saying,— 

“Sir, you made a mistake, and instead of six sols, 
have given me six pieces of gold, which no one in the 
village can change.” 

“Change them when you can,” said the emperor, 
stepping into the carriage. “An emperor should pay 
for such a pleasure as that of blowing the bellows.’ 








Saucy Boy—‘Hullo, missus, wot are those?” 
Old Woman—“Cent apiece.’’ 
Boy—“O, my! Whatastory! They’re apples, now, and 


you knows it.’’ 
—_ + > > —_—— 


THE Lorp BLEss MY PENNIES.—A little girl of six 
years old, who was very desirous of putting her pennies 
into the missionary box, with others, when saying 
her evening prayer at her father’s knee, hesitated a mo- 
ment and then added, “Lord, bless my two pennies, for 
Jesus’ sake. After the child had gone to bed, her fa- 
ther asked his wife, ‘“What made Gracie say that?” 
“She has prayed thus every night since giving her pen- 
nies to the missionary box,” was the mother’s reply. 


A FRENCHMAN, soliciting relief of an English lady, 
said, gravely, to his fair hearer,— 
“Madame, I nevare beg, but dat I have von vife vid 
several small family dat is growing very large, and 
nossing to make dere bread out of but de perspiration 
of my own eyebrow.” 


In the neighborhood of Leeds the following curious 
document, in a wretched scribble, is to be seen in a 
window: 

“A Da Skool kept at plaise, trems 2 pens and 
3 pens per week for reeding and knitting and righting 
and sowing.” ; 





Svucu is the state of famine in Finland, that those 
who were employed to carry relief to the sufferers have 
found several villages without a living inhabitant, the 
corpses of the poor starved creatures lying unburied in 
the streets and houses. 


Tue following was a speech by a successful compet- 
itor for the prize of a foot race: 
“Gentlemen, I have won this cup by the use of my 
legs; I trust I may never lose the use of my legs by 
the use of this cup.” 
4 FASHIONABLY-DRESSED lady, desirous of purchas- 
ing a watch, was shown a very beautiful one, the shop- 
keeper remarking that it went thirty-six hours. 
“What, in one day?” she asked. 


Paris is to have the most magnificent fountain in 
the world. It will be composed of four waterfalls, 
eight lions spouting water, and immense candelabra, 
to light up the whole at night. 


A cuiLp having said, “Folks say that I am hand- 
some,” Mrs. Sigourney replied, “Never mind; if you 
behave well, folks will like you just as well as if you 
were not handsome.” 


Ir is related that in a window in a certain city there 
is a parrot which amuses itself with erving “Stop 


. 
glo-Saxon. ‘Sodhlice tha se Heelend of tham munte cabin just as the orneein was atins a es Fae THE METROPOLITAN ORGANS. 
7 “f ylig i smanio.” Shall1I| et,’ from a bottle which stood on the table. rinking ere ‘ vee 
—— ne a en eee it rum, the chief eagerly asked for some, and would not MANUFACTURED BY 
go on believe the captain’s assertion that it was medicine. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN (Co, 





THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have com. 
menced the manufacture of a new series of Organs, each y 
which will bear the Trade-Mark, METROPOLITAN ORGAN. They 
are elegantly and durably made, contain modern improvemem, 
have great power and fine quality and variety of tone, ang, 
general excelience are second only to the celebrated Mason « 
Hamlin Cabinet Organs, manufactured exclusively by the san, 
Company. The METROPOLITAN ORGANSS are fully Warranted ¢, 
five years, and will be sold at prices competing with those of ip. 
ferior instruments. All of them are in solid black walnut cagy 
throughout—backs as well as sides and tront—and have paneijg; 
fronts and sides, with carved mouldings and antes: Improve 
Graduated Self-Adjusting Reed Valves, lmproved Bellows, Trey. 


ulant and Knee Swell. 
STYLE E.—Five Ocraves, with MANUAL SUB-Bass ang 


OcTAVE COUPLER throughout. SEVEN STOPS, Viz.: Viol 
Diapason, Melodia, Flute, Manual Sub-Bass, Octave Coupler 
Tremutant. Price, $225. q 


STYLE D—Five Ocraves, with MANvAL SuB-Bass, § 


Stops. viz.: Viola, Diapason, Melodia, Flute, Manual §yj. 

Bass, Tremulant. Price, $20. 

STYLE O—Five Octraves, Five Stops, viz.: 

pason, Melodia, Flute, Tremulant. Price, $170. 

STYLE A—Five Octaves, OnE Stop, viz.: Tremulay, 
Price, 3130. 


A liberal discount from, above prices to Churches, (hy. 
gymen and Sunday Schools. 


Viola, Dig. 


CrrcvLaks, with Illustrations, sent to any address. 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the Mason & Hawy 
CABINET ORGANS, Jree, to any one desiring it. Address 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 
154 Tremont St., Boston, and §96 Broadway, New Yor 
18-2w 





Save the Children. 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Py 
Worms. The only effectual remedy for these most troublesom 
and dangerous ot all worms, in children or adults, is found in}; 
GOULD'S PIN-WORM SYRUP. Purely vegetable, safe aj 
certain. A valuable cathartic, and beneficial to — 


GRO. 
C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. S44 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
_  —OR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PIL 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Its Effects are Magical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in ail cases of Neuralgy 
Facialis, often effectirg a perfect cnrein less than twenty-ig 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed» 
yield to this . 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gene 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting ty 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at then: 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very ran 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degm 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMININ 
PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and unqualified approni 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 

Six Packages..... 00. ° ~~ = 

Twelve Packages. 9 00...... 48 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and meé 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street 


“ “ 


- 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. 


ing Oftices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Prt 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 





THE PAIN KILLER 
Is both an Internal and External Remedy. 

THE PAtN KILLER 5 
Should be used at the first manifestations of Cold or Cong 

THE PAIN KILLER— 

Don't fail to keep it in the house, ready for use. 

THE PAIN KILLER me 
Is an almost certain cure for CHOLERA, and has, with 
doubt, been more successful in curing this terrible dis 
than any other known remedy, or evcn the most Emine 
and Skilful Physicians. In India, Africa and China, wie 
this dreadful disease is ever more or less prevalent, the pall 
KILLER is considered by the natives, as Well as by Europe 
residents in those climates, A SURE REMEDY. 

THE PAIN KILLER— : F 
Each Kottle is wrapped with fall directions for its use. 

THE PAIN KILLER am 

Is sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Family Medicines. 
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NO MEDICINE ever appeared with stronger voucher 
jts general and substantial excellence than the Pernvian Sym 
Invalids, especially those suffering from dyspepsia or debilit 
should send to J. P. Dinsmore, 36 Dey street, New York, fit 
pameiiet (sent free) concerning this remarkable remedy. 





THOSE WHO SUFFER from coughs, colds, bronchitis, c™ 
influenza, or whooping cough, will find sure relief in Dr. We 
TaR’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, which has now been in4 
for nearly half a century, and still maintains its long establi 

reputation as the great remedy for all diseases of the thn 


lungs and chest. Pld 




















THE PEOPLE have been so much imposed upon by se 
worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad to be able tore 
mend a preparation which can be depended on as containing! 
virtues of that invaluable medicine, and is worthy of the?™ 
confidence. Doct. Ayer’s Sarsapariila cures when any ™ 
can cure the diseases that require an alterative medicine. 
20—lw 





GREAT MEN.—Men are great in different —m, 


as a statesman, Grant asa soldier. and Dr. J. W. 
inventor of the Humor Doctor, forthe cure of S¢ 

White Pine Compound, for coughs, colds and kidney 
Sold by all druggists. 


x. ©C. EVANS’ 


List of Selected Newspaper, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERAS!: 


Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS ® 
country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,00 


Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office. and the of 
of the large majority of the Intelligent Reading Pun ? 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this a 
the best attainable position, while it is offered at a PRIC 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes 
THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Harpers’ WEEKLY, 
LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Moore’s Rurat New YORKER, ” 
tm A Complete List, with prices for all or in path 
furnished on application to 


2. ©. BVSee, 
Generali Newspaper Advertising Agen, 
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boarded the vessel, one day, and was shown into the 





thief,” and that most persons who hear it stop. 





129 Washington Street, 
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